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CONVERSATIONS WITH A SOLITARY. 

PART II. 



The scene opens, as in the first conversation, at a small, 
fantastic villa in a remote part of the Island of Jersey. After 
an interval of three days, Franklin, the Radical member of 
Parliament, returns to visit his consumptive and dying friend 
Alison. 

Alison. — Franklin, can't you see me? Here I am in the 
garden. Don't ring the bell, but come around to me through the 
veranda, and shut the wire gate, so as to keep out the rabbits. 
How fresh and well you are looking ! I am delighted to see you 
back again. And have three days been enough for your agri- 
cultural visitation of Jersey ? 

Franklin. — One can learn plenty in three days, if one sets 
to work with a will. 

Alison. — So the Island has pleased you, has it? One can 
tell that by your manner. Well, on a morning like this, anybody 
might be pleased with anything. Look at the sea sparkling to 
the dreaming sky ; look at the sunny downs on which the sheep 
glitter like so many dots of chalk. How fresh the flower-beds 
smell, like the very breath of Nature, our mother ! And how 
voluptuously that great camellia-tree lifts its scarlet blossoms 
high to the moving air ! Yes, on a morning like this, merely 
to live is pleasure. 

Franklin. — Where were you going when you just now 
caught sight of me ? You were about to descend the bank, and 
my arriving stopped you. 

Alison. — Far below, at the foot of the cliffs facing us, is a 
fringe of rocks which, in this state of the tide, will be dry and 
warm with sunshine. I had meant to go down to them, and sit 
there for perhaps an hour or so, returning on a pony by a longer 
and less steep bridle-road. The best descent is by that steep path 
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amongst the tamarisks and the rustic steps that dive into the 
larch wood under us. 

Franklin. — Let me come -with you. To bask on the rocks 
would be delicious. 

Alison. — This is the path. You had best be careful of your 
footing. "When we reach the steps, all the rest will be easy. 
Now look back for a moment. Do you see the house above 
you? 

Franklin. — How far we have descended already! It is 
hanging over our heads like an eagle's nest and the lights of 
the red camellia blossoms are up in the sky, like stars. Now the 
larch-trees have hidden them. Why, this wood of yours seems 
to cling to a precipice. 

Alison. — A little lower, when we come to the thatched 
summer-house, if you lean over the railing in front of it, you 
will see the bay under you and the line of living foam that 
makes its restless crescent on the pebbles. 

Franklin.— What a depth ! I should be giddy if I had not 
this bar to bear upon ! Yes, there is the bay; and, what — boats, 
too, and smoke from houses ! 

Alison. — It is nothing but a diminutive fishing village, 
composed of a few cottages. We shall pass in front of them 
presently, and when we look at them from the rocks, you will 
see how picturesque they are. One more flight of steps, and 
then we shall have reached the bottom. Tell me, why are you 
sniffing so f 

Franklin. — What a strong smell of cooking — of something 
being fried, I think ! 

Alison.— Pah! I just then got a whiff of it. It must be 
close on the fishermen's dinner-time, and their chimneys are now 
just under us. The next turning will bring us to the shore and 
the pier. 

Franklin.— What healthy, well-dressed children! What 
clean and roomy cottages ! How different from the hovels we 
should be looking at if this bay were in England ! Before each 
door there is a little plot of flowers ; and I noticed just now that, 
on the rising ground behind, there were a large number of excel- 
lent kitchen-gardens, with here and there what seemed like fair- 
sized cucumber-frames. 

Alison. — No doubt, no doubt. Jersey is full of gardens. 
But don't let us loiter ; let us get out of the smell of the cook- 
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ing. This is the way. The rocks are not slippery. The place I 
want to take you to is that ledge at the point. 

Franklin. — Ah, I admit that this is beautiful. What 
stupendous cliffs ! What spikes and spires of rock ! And these 
caves and grottoes — how fantastic and dark with shadow ; and 
as we come near them, how full of marine murmurs ! 

Alison. — Do you notice that, as we lie here, we command two 
prospects of a wholly different character ? On one side is our 
secret bay, with its hamlet and hanging larch woods; and on the 
other the open sea, with the houseless and treeless coast, haunted, 
one might fancy, by sea-nymphs safe from human intrusion. 

Franklin. — To me, too, if I sank deep enough into a day-dream, 
the sound of these waves might seem like vague whispers of the 
Odyssey. Do you ever catch a glimpse of Calypso in the shadow 
of the arch behind us, watching with grave eye for the return- 
ing sail of Ulysses? 

Alison. — Bravo, Franklin ! You have been touched by the 
genius loci. I am pleased to see that there is still some poetry 
left in you. 

Franklin. — Ah 

Alison. — What are you exclaiming at? Do you see the 
goddess? Have you detected in the gloom the tip of a white foot 
and a golden sandal pressed furtively on the dark green bulbs of 
the sea- weed 1 

Franklin. — No, I fear not. My day-dream has already aban- 
doned me, and I am looking now, not at the rocks and waves, but 
at the village and the ground above it. What I exclaimed at 
was the sight of that beautiful small valley that opens toward 
us its orchards and green pastures on the farther side of the 
larch wood. 

Alison. — No wonder it strikes your eye, as an agricultural 
inquirer. Those few acres you are looking at are one of the 
richest farms in the Island. 

Franklin. — And that pretty house with the gables, half- 
hidden by apple-trees and looking down on a bank of shaven 
turf — can that really be the house of the farmer? 

Alison. — It is, indeed. I hope you notice his conservatory. 
The place looks less like a farm-house than a kind of toy par- 
sonage. 

Franklin. — Beautiful, beautiful ! The whole scene is beau- 
tiful ; the farm above, and the fishing village below. I could 
feast my eyes on it for hours. 
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Alison. — Look, too, at the turrets of my villa, whose card- 
paper battlements just peep over the edge of the cliff. Seen from 
this distance, with the rest of the house hidden, they might 
really pass for parts of a genuine feudal castle. 

Franklin. — I am sorry you called my attention to them. To 
my mind, they are the one blot in the picture. They mar its har- 
mony — its complete, its happy symbolism. 

Alison. — Come, Franklin, begin; I am waiting. 

Franklin. — Begin! Begin what? 

Alison. — Why, the bit of poetry which you look as if you 
were going to break out into. 

Franklin. — I was not thinking of any verses. Nevertheless, 
it is true that this scene affects me in a way I cannot describe to 
you. Alison, tell me one thing. Surely that smell of cooking 
we noticed as we passed the cottages must have been from fry- 
ing bacon, or some sort of meat, certainly? 

Alison. — No doubt it did ; these fellows are all great meat- 
eaters. But, good gracious me ! what a nasty question to ask ! 
Why spoil the scene and the fresh breath of the sea by wafting 
into it the greasy fumes of a kitchen ? 

Franklin. — Your enjoyment is that of a dreamer and a dilet- 
tante. Mine is not. I, like you, am delighted with the tints 
of the trees and pastures, with the gray crags, and the patterns 
on them of the lights and shadows; in my nostrils, as in yours, is 
the air that the sea-gull floats upon. But with these sensations, 
and with the pleasure they give me, that smell of fried bacon has 
nothing in the least incongruous. On the contrary, it is the very 
thing which, to my mind, gives them all their meaning. Just 
now you asked me to quote poetry. I will do so. This scene, 
Alison, if you could only read it as I read it, would 

"Teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all our sages can." 

Every detail in it — yes, even the turrets of your villa (for I 
have completely changed my mind about them) — has a distinct, 
articulate significance. And the whole forms, if I may be allowed 
to use the expression, a complete political pamphlet, written by 
the finger of Nature. 

Alison. — This is the first time I ever heard that a beautiful 
view was a pamphlet, or that the key to the voice of Nature was 
to be found in the smell of a frying-pan. 
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Franklin. — Let me explain my parable. It is not a very ob- 
scure one. I am a tenant-farmer's representative, and I have 
come to Jersey, as I told you, to study the land system and its 
relation to the popular welfare. I have been more than paid for 
my pains. The condition of the country people in this island 
of small proprietors is prosperous beyond anything I had ever 
ventured to hope. There are no great domains, no lodge gates 
insolent with armorial bearings, no squalid villages cringing 
under manorial elms, with the very church an ornament of the 
lord's private pleasure-grounds. Instead, one passes by a suc- 
cession of farm-houses and cottages, all of which, even the latter, 
are as neatly built as villas, and have, like villas, an indefinable 
air of independence about them. The roads, from sea to sea, 
seem to wind through a continuous garden. Jersey, in fact, rep- 
resents what we Radicals think England ought to be. and the 
view before us represents Jersey. 

Alison. — It is a very fair sample, no doubt, of the scenery of 
the Island. You have here all the peculiar richness of the vege- 
tation, and the houses have, somehow, an aspect which is more 
French than English. But, except for that, it might be in the 
North of Devon; and I fail to see in it anything suggestive of a 
Radical revolution. 

Franklin. — Were the ground we are looking at in England, 
who do you think would be the owner of it? Some lord or 
squire, who in any moment of wantonness might name the day 
when all the inhabitants should be exiles, and that farm-house 
and these cottages be so many roofless ruins. 

Alison. — Do you think that in England such a catastrophe is 
of common occurrence f 

Franklin. — I do not say it is ; but it might be, and the peo- 
ple know that it might be. No matter practically how secure 
they are, they feel that their security depends on the will of 
another, and they pay a constant rent for it in the shape of a 
degrading recognition that it does so. And with what result ? 
It is only too apparent. Their hearts gradually are being up- 
rooted from the soil, although their bodies are not; and hence 
the smallest inducement is sufficient to attract them into the 
great towns. Hence the rural depopulation of England; and 
hence, in a great measure, the decline of English agriculture. 

Alison. — My dear Franklin, do you seriously believe a single 
word you are saying? 
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Franklin. — Does what I say sound so strange to you ? There 
is surely nothing new in it. It is what all sound Radicals have 
been saying, certainly for the last five years. 

Alison. — I know it is ; and the impression you convey to me 1 
is that you are simply repeating a lesson by heart, after them, 
without having ever inquired into the truth or even into the 
meaning of it. 

Franklin. — The scene before us shall speak for me, and you 
shall now see why I called it a political pamphlet. Contrast these 
cottages, contrast that farm-house with a corresponding farm- 
house and corresponding cottages in England. The cottages: 
look at the clean lace curtains in their windows, and the green 
Venetian shutters ; above all, recollect the evidence our noses gave 
us of the substantial nature of the meal which the inmates must 
be at this moment eating. An English fisherman lodged and fed 
like that ? "Would the tenant of a few acres in England have a 
house which, as you say, is like a parsonage, and a garden and a 
conservatory fit for a suburban villa ? 

Alison. — I quite admit that if this place were in England, 
neither farm-house nor cottages would be quite what they are 
here. 

Franklin. — Precisely ; and why is that ? Can you possibly 
doubt the reason? Here the soil belongs to the men who occupy 
it. As Arthur Young long since observed, where such is the case, 
they will turn a wilderness into a flower-garden ; where it is not, 
they will let a flower-garden relapse into a wilderness. There is 
the whole Radical gospel with regard to land in brief for you, 
and this lovely nook we are looking at is a living demonstration 
of the truth of it. Do you doubt it? But wait before you an- 
swer me. You Conservatives, in your vague horror of us and our 
hopes of progress, imagine that we wish to upset and ruin every- 
thing ; that we would have no wealthy or leisure classes, who 
should cultivate knowledge and the arts, and devote themselves as 
I, in my humble way, am trying to do, to the general advance- 
ment of society. But you are wrong. We Radicals have no 
feud with wealth, nor have we any desire for a Utopian equality 
in the division of it. I do not quarrel with those cottages be- 
cause they are not so large or so elegant as the farm-house, nor 
with the farm-house because it is not so large or elegant as your 
villa. Your villa, it is true, as a feature in this particular prospect, 
did at first offend me a little. As you said, to the eye of fancy 
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it suggested a castle and the incubus of an aristocratic landlord. 
But, on a second glance, I saw it in a different light ; and what 
you so aptly call its card-paper turrets and battlements now 
seem to me not an embodiment of feudalism, but merely a play- 
ful, if somewhat contemptuous, caricature of it. They repre- 
sent modern wealth smiling with amused good humor at obsolete 
rank and privilege. 

Alison. — I doubt if the man who built the turrets would be 
pleased at the interpretation you put upon them. 

Franklin. — In that case, then, they are like most other sym- 
bols. Their truest meaning is an afterthought, and would be a 
scandal to their first inventors. "Well, are you able to read my 
political pamphlet now ? Look — we have before us every rank 
— no, not rank; I mean every condition of life represented. 
Your villa represents the condition of the leisure capitalist; the 
farm-house, the condition of the working capitalist ; and the cot- 
tages, the condition of the laborer who reaps the fair reward 
of his labors. Each of these three conditions is to the Radical 
equally sacred, is deserving of equal respect, and invests a man 
with equal rights and privileges. Now, then, let me put my 
question to you. Is Radicalism such a terrible or such a vision- 
ary thing after all, since a scene like this is a type of what the 
Radical aims at? And so far at least as the land question is 
concerned, does not that scene convince you that the Radical is 
right? 

Alison. — I should be exceedingly sorry if every country 
house in England were to be what you say my villa up there 
is — a vulgar joke in stucco at every thought and feeling. 

Franklin. — I never said vulgar; I said good-humored. 

Alison. — Very well, then, a good-humored joke in stucco 
at every thought and feeling that makes the life of a rich man 
respectable. 

Franklin. — What ! — But . never mind ; we will talk about 
rich men presently. Let us confine ourselves first to the cottages 
and the farm-house. There they are ; you see them ; and I ask 
you if, on your own admissions, they are not proofs of the bene- 
ficial effect of ownership as contrasted with that of your wretched 
feudal tenancies ? Why are you smiling ? 

Alison. — Jersey, as you say, is an island of small proprietors ; 
the people, as you say, are for the most part singularly prosper- 
ous ; and you could find no prettier example of their prosperity 
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than what we are now looking at. Yon will take it as a text, no 
doubt, for some future speeches about the land laws. 

Franklin. — I shall, most assuredly. Upon my word, I cannot 
see anything to laugh at in that. 

Alison. — I don't want to laugh, but I really can hardly 
help it; for it so happens that that very farm and those very 
cottages you admire so are not the property of the farmer or of 
the cottagers at all, but belong to a certain banker, of whom I 
rent my villa, and are held from him exactly as they would be held 
in England. Please forgive me. It is very rude, my laughing. 
But if a little thing sets one off, it is sometimes very hard to 
stop oneself. 

Franklin. — I don't grudge you your laugh; only, as soon as 
you are able to listen to me, allow me to say a word or two. No 
doubt that you think I have been very neatly caught in a trap, 
and I am quite aware that, for the moment, I must seem in 
a ridiculous position ; but let me explain myself. I do not, of 
course, maintain that, apart from other considerations, a man 
gets more for his money by buying his land or house than by 
renting them. We Radicals do not look on landlords as robbers, 
nor should we wish to expropriate them without full compensa- 
tion. Commercially, the relation of squire and tenant is sound 
enough. Like the opium trade, its evil is in its consequences. 
The popular degradation and the material loss it causes are not 
due to rent beiug a robbery of the fruits of labor, which it is 
not, but to the roots of labor being injured by the position 
which the rent-payer occupies. He is enervated with a sense 
that dependence and inferiority are his birthright, and he suffers, 
not because his money, but his incentives to make money are 
taken from him. 

Alison. — There are still a certain number of yeoman farmers 
in England. I doubt if you will find them more prosperous, or 
indeed different in any way from the tenants. 

Franklin. — That is the very point I was myself coming to. 
Amongst the agricultural classes in England, tenants form an 
immense majority, and their social conception of themselves is 
thus caught by the minority of freeholders. The same thing 
happens always. Make a banker a peer, and he will strut as if 
he owned a county. Now, just as in England the small pro- 
prietor has much of the character of the tenant, so here in Jersey 
I conceive the tenant will have much of the character of the small 
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proprietor. "What you tell me, therefore, as to the particular 
farm and the particular cottages we have been speaking about by 
no means destroys the inference I have drawn from them, though 
I must own, in honesty, that it makes it less striking and 
direct. 

Alison. — At our last meeting, you remember, we were talk- 
ing about Radicalism and Democracy, and we said when we 
met again we would go on with the discussion. Here we are 
plunged in the middle of it already, and I have got you, quite by 
accident, on one of the very parts of it which I most wished to 
bring you to book about. I am delighted with your forbearance 
when I began to laugh at you; and I recognize that, from your 
own point of view, your answer is perfectly just. 

Franklin. — My point of view, then, is still not yours! To 
own one's home, to take a pride in one's home 

Alison. — My dear Franklin, not so fast. You must tell me 
a great deal more before I can compare your point of view with 
mine. As to one thing, however, you re-assure me greatly. 
Landlord as I am, you do not think me a robber. I am not a 
criminal because I accept my rents. I wish to know, then, why 
it is I am an abuse, because money which you have no wish to 
rob me of is invested in this particular way. 

Franklin. — I can conceive of the land system being so rev- 
olutionized that money might be invested in land to almost any 
extent, and yet no result ensue with which any Radical would 
quarrel. 

Alison. — Do you mean by arrangements that would secure 
fixity of tenure and free sale to the tenants ? 

Franklin. — It would be a step, no doubt, in the right direc- 
tion to have the landlord a mere rent-charger on his estate ; but 
that would not be nearly enough. His house and park would 
still be there ; they would still permanently connect him with 
the neighborhood, and make him permanently the central and 
most prominent figure in it. 

Alison. — Then, ought no rich man to have a house and 
pleasure-grounds in the country ? 

Franklin. — You mistake me. I have not the smallest ob- 
jection to that. 

Alison. — You altogether bewilder me. I can understand 
your objecting on theory to a landlord's being able capriciously 
to evict bis tenants; but supposing him to live on his estate as 
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a mere rent-charger, why should he be more obnoxious to you 
than if his money came from a cotton-mill? 

Franklin. — I will tell you. In the latter case, his position 
would be as separate from that of his neighbors as if he merely 
lived in a large house in a street. But once let it be known and 
felt that his money comes from the fields and the farms surround- 
ing him, then, no matter how much his powers are limited, his 
name and his personality become identified with the neighbor- 
hood, and the very slopes of the hills which bound the horizon 
of the villagers seem, somehow, to exist for him. The moral 
effect of this single fact is incalculable. His neighbors are no 
longer neighbors, but supporters, tributaries 

Alison. — Pardon my interrupting you. But will you allow 
me to ask what are those conditions you spoke of, which would 
make land, in your eyes, a legitimate form of property 1 

Franklin. — A great deal would be done, could it merely be 
made illegal for a man to live amongst the acres in which his 
own money is invested ; but the sole arrangement that would 
fully meet the needs of the case would be one that would place 
the land in the same position as the funds. You would invest 
your money, and you would receive your interest or your rental; 
but you would be unable to connect this with any special locality, 
or to tell any one whether your property were in Cornwall or 
in Caithness. I don't say, remember, that this scheme is prac- 
ticable. I mention it only to show you that the Radical's disap- 
proval of landlordism has nothing to do with envy or disapproval 
of property as such. Supposing the revolution I have just 
described to take place, it would virtually amount to this. The 
Government would buy up all the land from the landlords, and 
the landlords would buy back their interest in it, in the form of 
stock, from the Government. 

Alison. — The only economic change, then, would be this : 
the Government would become the landlords' rent-collectors. I 
fail to see what benefit that would convey to the tenants. 

Franklin. — Have I not told you already that we want to 
rob nobody and to make presents to nobody ? The change we 
desire is a moral change, not nova, tdbulce. 

Alison. — And, so far as I can make out, the only moral 
change you would produce would be to deprive riches, as I too 
have told you already, of everything in them that makes a rich 
man's life respectable. Should I, for instance, be looked up to 
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— should I deserve to be looked up to by anyone, if the gray 
gable of my own home in England represented nothing to 
those about me beyond the fact that I had more money than 
they? 

Franklin. — Everything turns upon that one question. Why 
should you be looked up to ? Why should any one of us look 
up to any other ? It is precisely those upward glances that we 
Radicals wish to abolish, and we hate the English land-system 
because it is mainly responsible for their continuance. Yes, I 
repeat the word, we hate it. It is the canker of our national 
life. You seem surprised at my warmth. I will do my best not 
to excite myself. But tell me, do not you too, at the bottom of 
your heart, think as I do ? You spoke just now of what makes 
a rich man's lif e respectable. You cannot mean what your words, 
as you used them, seem to mean ! You cannot mean that one 
man's dignity depends on another man's self-abasement ! Is 
your own position respectable only because peasants you disdain 
to speak to touch their hats as you pass them f Or, is it at the 
mercy of any farmer who should presume to be at ease in your 
company 1 

Alison. — The signs of respect you talk of are of as little 
value in themselves as the Apostles' Creed is, regarded as a series 
of verses ; nor should I regret their ceasing, unless it meant the 
ceasing of what they signify. What that is, you do not seem to 
understand. So far, however, as self-abasement goes, I should 
have thought your experience in the United States must have 
taught you that it is possible to bow to wealth derived from. 
trade quite as low as to wealth derived from land. 

Franklin. — I am no apologist for the worship of vulgar 
luxury, but it is harmless when compared with the reverence 
for territorial rank. The one is a mere weakness ; the other a 
pernicious superstition. I seem not to understand what that 
reverence is, you say. My good friend, I understand it too well. 
There is a certain noble marquis — a relative of your own, I 
believe — on whose noble lands I had myself the honor to be 
born. I was beaten by my father once for not taking off my 
hat to his lordship. I do not know, you think, what that rever- 
ence is ! Oh, I remember to this very hour the hushed tones of 
my mother whenever she spoke of the castle or any of its 
inmates. Have I forgotten, do you think, how we used to call 
them the family f TJie family — as if we were not a family, also ! 
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— as if about them there were not a hundred families ! We all 
laugh as we think of the French king who said Vitat c'est mot. 
But every English squire to-day says something worse than that : 
he says le voisinage c?est mot. 

Alison. — And. if he does, what then ? He means merely that 
he owes his neighborhood duties as a return for its owing Tiim 
rents ; that his relations with his tenants, in fact, are personal as 
well as commercial. 

Franklin. — Duties ! One would think, to hear you, that men 
like my father were children. Such duties as those you talk of 
are an insult, a presumption, an impertinence ! The people ask 
for none of them. 

Alison. — Should the rich then give no help to the poor? 
"Would you have no charities ? 

Franklin. — We are not talking of charities. To these let all 
contribute, each in proportion to his means. My father sub- 
scribed to the county hospital just as regularly as did my lord 
the marquis, and on precisely the same principle. His lordship's 
subscription was naturally far the largest ; but what had this to 
do with any duty, on his part, to my father ? What personal rela- 
tions with him — that is your phrase, I think — did it imply? 
Ah, my dear Alison, you look upon me as myself, a man of the 
people, and you find a little difficulty in telling me what you 
really mean. But I am not so squeamish. What are these duties 
of yours but so many acts of condescension or of interference, 
the chief aim of which is the display of your own superiority, 
or which, if they court gratitude, court it merely as one form of 
submission ? 

Alison. — Let us put personalities out of the question. No 
noble lord would presume to think he had any duties toward 
you now. Let us content ourselves with speaking of the tenant 
class generally. Answer me this : is it not better for both parties 
that the landlord should wish his tenants to prosper for their own 
sakes, not merely for the sake of the percentage he draws him- 
self from their prosperity ? 

Franklin. — Such a gracious wish would, no doubt, do great 
honor to his heart ; but I fail to see that it would do the least 
good to the tenants. 

Alison. — This paternal feeling I speak of 

Franklin. — You have said it at last ! Yes, I knew that was 
your meaning. What right has a man, because I hire a piece of 
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land of him, to treat me as a child and insult me with his airs 
of paternity? 

Alison. — I was about to quote the well-known observation 
of De Tocqueville's, that in countries where this paternal feel- 
ing exists amongst the land-owners, rents are always lower than 
in countries where it does not.* That is an advantage to the 
tenants, surely. You must at least admit this much. 

Franklin. — On the contrary, I altogether deny it. 

Alison. — Deny it ! Deny what ? 

Franklin. — Not what De Tocqueville says. That, I think, 
is on the whole true. My father's farm, I know, was consider- 
ably under-rented. What I deny is, that this was of any real 
advantage to him. He might have been a richer man had he 
paid a higher rent, could he only so have rid himself of all such 
dependence; could he have looked on the noble marquis from 
whom he hired his house and acres as the noble marquis looked 
on the man from whom he hired the canvas ball-room in which 
we were mustered to expose ourselves in honor of his son's 
majority. To make a long matter short, what, as a Radical, I 
complain of is not that land-letting is unjust as a piece of busi- 
ness, but that under the land-system now existing in England it 
is impossible to make it a piece of business only. 

Alison. — Not even by security of tenure and free sale ? 

Franklin. — You have asked me that question already, and I 
have answered no. Unless they tended to break up the large 
estates, the arrangements you speak of would not touch the root 
of the evil. The rich landlord would still be the patron; the 

comparatively poor tenant Is there anything on my coat? 

What is it you ai*e looking so hard at ¥ 

Alison. — My eye was caught by your magnificent pearl scarf- 
pin. I was unable to help staring at it. 

Franklin. — Such things are little in my line. I bought this 
out of kindness for a small jeweler whose business seemed to be 
leaving him, and who was in daily fear of bankruptcy. 

Alison. — May I ask you a very rude question? Was it a 
great bargain ? 



* De Tocqueville observes that if a man owns a hundred acres he will try 
merely to get all the rent he can from them ; whereas, if he owns a hundred 
farms, he will, at least in aristocratic countries, aim rather at securing the 
attachment of his tenants. 
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Franklin. — On the contrary, I paid for it a good deal more 
than its worth. I was dealing with the man at the price as a 
pretext for giving him some assistance. 

Alison. — Hah! my friend, I think I have caught you now. 
Was that little matter a piece of business only ? Were not you 
the patron, and was not the poor jeweler the patronized ? 

Franklin. — I admit that this special transaction was more 
than a piece of business, and if you like to call kindness patron- 
age you are free to do so. But had I really wanted the pin, 
and given no more than a fair price for it, there would have 
been no patronage on my part then ; whereas, under equivalent 
circumstances, on a landlord's part there would be. Besides, 
practically, so far at least as pleasure goes, my friend the 
jeweler and I are by this time quits. Do you see this silver 
match-box, with my monogram? Two years afterward he sent 
me that as a present ; and, slight as its worth in money is, I can 
assure you I am repaid five-fold by it. 

Alison. — You will think, perhaps, that my talk is a little 
wandering ; but of all trades I think farming the most desira- 
ble. 

Franklin. — I don't catch your train of reasoning, certainly. 
Why do you think so ? 

Alison. — You mentioned that your jeweler was in danger of 
failing. Now, farmers never are ; they are never even in diffi- 
culties. 

Franklin. — You astound me. You are a landlord, and you 
venture to say that ! On the contrary, of all classes, farmers are 
in difficulties of tenest. 

Alison. — Such being the case, then what should a landlord do T 
Should he treat his farmers worse than you treated your jeweler ? 
And should his farmers treat him worse than your jeweler 
treated you ? My good friend, I think I have caught you a 
second time. 

Franklin. — It is not perhaps easy to answer your retort off- 
hand ; still, if we were talking merely with the intention of 
catching each other, I might reply by asking you if the dignity 
which you admire in a landlord is a dignity which is founded 
on the necessities of his tenants ? 

Alison. — And I should reply that the moral life of every one 
of us is founded on nothing but the necessities of all our neigh- 
bors. Surely you, who are a worshiper of humanity, will be the 
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last person to doubt or deny that. Duty is something more 
than mere commercial honesty ; indeed it only begins where com- 
mercial honesty ends. This is not true only as regards man and 
man. It is equally true as regards class and class. 

Franklin. — With this difference, that between man and man 
the code of duty is no respecter of persons ; between class and 
class it is a respecter of nothing else. In the one case it is based 
on a natural moral equality ; in the other it is based on artificial 
social distinction. 

Alison. — You told me the other day that you valued your 
own wealth because it enabled you to feel that you were at work 
for multitudes. Have you, then, as a rich man, no special 
duties ? And yet is not wealth an artificial social distinction ? 

Franklin. — The same question again ! It seems I shall never 
explain myself; and yet I will tiy once more. No — wealth in 
itself is not a social distinction in the sense that landed wealth 
is in a country such as England ; and its duties are not special. 
I helped my jeweler because I was a man, not because I was a 
rich man. My riches were merely the accident that gave me the 
means of helping him. But landed wealth — let me contrast, for 
instance, the position of a large landlord with the position of a 
large mill-owner. 

Alison. — Pray do. 

Franklin. — The mill-hand regards the mill just as the owner 
does. To each it is nothing but a means for making money. 
Accordingly, the subordination of the former to the latter is a 
purely official thing. It ends daily with the hours of work, and 
forms no part whatever of the workman's private life. But to 
the dweller in the country, each field and meadow has a place in 
his innermost affections, is mixed with his hopes and memories, 
and is a part of his very existence. Thus the landlord to whom 
he pays a tribute for every hedge-row and every hawthorn takes 
in his mind a place equally permanent, and his superiority seems 
part of the general order of nature. "Well, the result is this: 
The mill-hand regards his master as a luckier man than him- 
self; but, apart from that, he thinks him merely his equal. It 
never strikes the farmer that his landlord is lucky at all. He 
regards him simply as a different order of being. " The mill-hand 
thinks the master has a finer house than I. The farmer thinks, 
considering what his lordship is and what I am, our different 
houses, for us, are alike, the one about as fine as the other. 
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Alison. — And what happier picture could you draw of the 
feeling between class and class? My one regret is — my 
bitter, my ceaseless regret — that this feeling you describe is 
vanishing. 

Franklin. — It would have vanished long ago if we could 
have had our way. "We began this discussion as though the 
question involved in it were nothing but the relative positions 
of landlord and rural tenant, but in reality it affects the entire 
progress of society. You say I must know, from my experience 
in America, that the slavish reverence which in England exists 
for rank can be excited by riches also. True — that is so ; but 
why is it ? It is because the feelings engendered by European 
feudalism still survive to poison the relations of all classes and to 
confuse the idea of rich and poor with the idea of lord and vassal. 
These feelings it is that we Radicals regard as the chief of social 
evils; and it is with a view to their destruction mainly that we 
are working for a reform of the land-laws. Our object is not to 
pilfer from the landlords a pitiful percentage off their rent-rolls. 
How would the abolition of primogeniture help us to accomplish 
that ? No, the social revolution we aim at is moral, not financial. 
We do not ask that all men should be equally rich, but that all 
should be equally independent. "We ask that the poorest man 
shall feel no fear of the richest, nor shrink from offending or 
disregarding him. 

Alison. — "We are fast enough coming to that condition now. 

Fkanklin.— We are progressing— yes; and, as I am trying to 
impress on you, the remains of territorial feudalism are all that 
now hinders us. We shall never cease from our agitation so 
long as there are still men in England whose sole legal hold on 
the homes and scenes of their childhood is the thread of a yearly 
tenancy, which, for any caprice of a moment, the landlord might 
snap forever. 

Alison. — And yet the same families, on no other tenure than 
this, have, in many places, held the same farm for generations. 

Franklin. — Such cases are the worst of all. Morally, no doubt, 
the tenants feel secure enough ; but the more secure they feel, 
the more dependent they become ; the more is their life bound 
up with a confidence in their landlord's good- will to them. 

Alison. — Are you mad, Franklin? What else would you 
have 1 Is not all that is best and truest in the life of each of 
us based on this same confidence and on nothing else ? In what 
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tenure, let me ask you, does a man hold his wife's affections ? a 
father, his son's ? a friend, his friend's 1 Mutual confidence 
and mutual need — is not one the bond and the other the very- 
source of society ? They are so between man and man. They 
are so, also, between class and class ; and just as they constitute 
in the former case the life of a private circle, so in the latter do 
they constitute the life of a country and a civilization. This 
life, like any other life, is subject to disease ; but life and disease 
are not the same thing. You Radicals think they are. You 
would try to reform a libertine by teaching him not to love. If 
a heart beat irregularly, you would plunge a knife into it. That 
is what you are doing, or trying to do, to England. I am glad 
that my days are numbered, and that I shall not be in at the 
death. But see — there is the boy with the pony come for me. 
After luncheon, we will go on with our discussion again. 

W. H. Mallock. 



